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Mr.  PHELAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  glad  that  this 
digression  has  intervened,  as  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  under  the  guise  of 
peace  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  that  might  savor 
of  treason.  When  a  country  is  engaged  in  war  and  calling  upon 
its  resources  of  men  and  treasure,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
moral  effect  is  most  desired,  a  futile  discussion  of  peace,  no 
matter  how  much  we  may  desire  it,  is  out  of  place  and  prob- 
ably embarrassing,  not  only  to  the  Executive,  but  to  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  in  the  field  and  on  the  sea. 

I  received  yesterday  a  letter  from  an  alarmed  constituent, 
who  inclosed  me  a  paper  published  in  Los  Angeles,  the  American 
Woman,  edited  by  Clara  Shortridge  Foltz,  a  brave  and  loyal 
woman,  in  which  former  Senator  John  D.  Works  has  an  article 
in  answer  to  a  patriotic  appeal  made  by  the  editor  to  change 
his  views  on  the  war. 

He  replies  that  it  is  a  pretense  to  claim  that  the  war  is  one 
waged  for  democracy;  that  it  was  inaugurated  by  us  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  a  market  for  the  manufacturers  of  muni- 
tions and  was  inspired  by  corporate  greed,  and  that  it  is  "  a 
disgrace  to  humanity  and  a  crime  against  civilization."  I  sup- 
pose a  Senator  after  he  has  departed  from  this  body  carries 
with  him  a  certain  amount  of  prestige,  certainly  among  his 
neighbors  and  his  friends,  and  the  responsibility  which  is  upon 
him  for  his  utterance  is  not  removed  by  the  fact  that  he  no 
longer  sits  in  this  Chamber.  His  service  here  was  too  recent 
for  me  to  expatiate  upon  the  character  of  the  man.  We  know 
his  pacifist  views,  and  those  views,  sir,  were  for  the  most  part 
expressed  before  we  were  engaged  in  war  and  during  the  period 
of  proposed  preparedness.  But  now  that  we  are  actually  at 
war,  I  must  say  that  any  comment  of  the  character  contained 
in  this  article,  from  which  I  will  briefly  quote,  not  only  involves 
great  danger  to  his  country  by  undermining  that  sentiment  upon 
which  this  war  must  be  conducted  and  that  public  opinion  upon 
which  our  Government  rests ;  but  in  conveying  to  the  enemy 
even  the  intimation  that  among  a  considerable  body  of  our 
citizens — claimed  by  him  to  be  75  per  cent,  if  you  please — 
there  is  disloyalty  and  lack  of  harmony  in  prosecuting  the  war 
upon  which  we  have  embarked,  and  which  is  no  longer  a  de- 
batable question. 

I  presume  a  man  has  a  right  to  express  his  own  sentiments 
whether  in  the  Senate  or  out  of  the  Senate;  and,  although  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  construe  this  matter  as  treasonable,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  ex-Senator  will  be  prosecuted  for  sedi- 
tious utterances;  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  an  attempt 
will  not  be  made  by  the  post-office  authorities  to  exclude  the 
publication  from  the  mails,  because  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
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a  paper  was  excluded  from  the  mails  for  containing  very  much 
less,  in  measure  and  in  quality,  of  treasonable  matter.  The 
former  Senator  from  California  says : 

I  look  upon  our  entry  into  the  war  between  foreign  nations,  in- 
volving issues  in  which  our  country  had,  and  still  has,  no  concern,  as 
the  most  colossal  mistake  the  Government  has  ever  made.  *  *  *  It 
is  a  disgrace  to  civilization  and  a  crime  against  humanity.  *  *  * 
It  is  loudly  declared  that  we  entered  the  war  to  protect  and  defend 
democracy.  What  democracy?  Not  the  democracy  of  our  own  country. 
It  needs  no  protection  against  foreign  aggression.  It  should  confine 
its  warlike  efforts,  if  any  are  necessary,  to  the  defense  of  American 
democracy  and  American  rights  on  American  soil.  Did  we  enter  the 
war  in  defense  of  democracy  or  to  uphold  any  great  governmental  prin- 
ciple of  liberty  and  justice  ?  Not  at  all.  *  *  * 

There  is  much  more  to  the  same  effect.  In  this  manner,  pro- 
pounding questions  to  himself  and  answering  thei*  himself,  the 
learned  ex-Senator  makes  it  appear  that  the  war  was  unneces- 
sary and  was  entered  into  not  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
democracy,  liberty,  and  justice  but  of  protecting  merchants  and 
manufacturers  engaged  in  international  trade,  principally  in 
war  materials.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  argument  he  attacks  the 
change  of  front  of  the  President,  ignoring  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  front  that  changed  and  not  the  President.. 

Former  Senator  Works  has  been  fairly  consistent  in  opposing 
measures  of  preparedness  and  has  generally  taken  the  pacifist 
view  of  nonresistance.  The  Spaniards,  in  their  ruthless  cam- 
paign against  the  aboriginal  natives  of  America,  called  the 
people  "  pacificos "  who  bowed  their  necks  without  resistance 
to  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  they  were  treated  with  the  contempt 
which  they  deserved  and  suffered  for  centuries  from  the  op- 
pression which  overwhelmed  them,  until  the  armed  democracy, 
in  1898,  unshackled  them  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  The 
Belgians,  the  Franch,  the  Russians,  the  English,  the  Italians, 
and  the  Irish  have  preserved  their  dignity  and  self-respect  by 
resisting  opression,  and  they  have  bequeathed  this  priceless 
possession — honor  and  courage — to  their  descendants,  who  have 
largely  peopled  the  United  States.  In  order  to  preserve  liberty 
and  justice  they  have  never  hesitated  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice. 

When  Richelieu  directed  De  Mauprat  to  deliver  at  any  cost 
an  important  message,  De  Mauprat  protested  the  difficulty  and 
the  danger,  tn  which  his  life  might  be  lost.  Then  thundered  the 
great  cardinal-statesman : 

I  bade  thee  grasp  that  packet  as  thy  honor,  a  jewel  worth  whole 
hecatombs  of  lives." 

I  bring  this  matter  up  because  there  is  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  a  question  whether  we  are  making  too  great  a  sacrifice 
in  entering  a  war  prosecuted  by  our  allies,  and  in  which  it  is 
claimed  we  have  no  direct  concern.  President  Wilson  has  demon- 
strated that  this  is  a  war  against  mankind,  and  therefore  it  is 
our  concern  and  more  intimately  that  it  affects  the  honor,  aye, 
the  life,  of  the  Republic. 

President  Wilson,  sincerely  committed  as  he  is  to  peace, 
criticized  by  his  countrymen  from  one  end  of  the  laud  to  the 
other  for  "  watchful  waiting "  and  "  intolerable  delay "  and 
for  being  "  too  proud  to  fight,"  said  in  his  message  to  Congress, 
February  3,  1917,  announcing  the  severance  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Germany  : 

I  think  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that,  in  view  of  this  declara- 
tion, which  ^suddenly  r.r.d  without  prior  intimation  of  any  kind,  de- 
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llberately  withdraws  the  solemn  assurance  given  in  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment's note  of  the  4th  of  May,  1916,  this  Government  has  no  other 
alternative,  consistent  with  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  United  States, 
but  to  take  the  course  which,  in  its  note  of  the  18th  of  April,  1916,  it 
announced  that  it  would  take  in  the  event  that  the  German  Government 
did  not  declare  and  effect  an  abandonment  of  the  methods  of  submarine 
warfare  which  it  was  then  employing  and  to  which  it  now  purposes  again 
to  resort. 

Patience  exhausted  and  driven  to  the  wall,  the  President 
declared  at  last  for  resistance.  He  is  a  pacifist — patriot, — but 
not  a  poltroon. 

But  Senator  Works  says  that  only  a  comparatively  few  people 
were  affected  by  the  lawless  and  barbarous  acts  of  the  Germans 
not  only  in  violation  of  international  law  but  in  violation  of 
their  own  voluntary  agreements.  The  freedom  of  the  seas  is 
an  established  doctrine,  and  the  right  of  our  citizens  in  the  pur- 
suit of  peaceful  commerce  to  use  the  seas  is  fundamental.  Com- 
merce has  been  described  as  "  the  calm  health  of  nations."  and 
it  is  erroneous  to  say  that  only  a  few  people  are  interested  in  it. 
Every  farmer  and  artisan — every  producer — as  well  as  every 
merchant,  manufacturer,  shipbuilder,  and  shipowner,  is  inter- 
ested in  keeping  the  seas  open,  and  when  the  Senator  intimates 
that  it  is  a  national  right  which  might  easily  be  surrendered  to 
avert  war  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  at  what  stage  he  would 
begin  to  resist  encroachment  upon  national  rights.  I  gather 
from  his  article  that  he  would  wait  until  the  enemy  had  actu- 
ally invaded  the  continental  United  States,  and  then,  if  he  could 
not  compromise,  like  the  natives  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines 
with  the  Spaniard,  he  would,  in  order  to  prevent  absolute  ex- 
tinction, put  up  some  sort  of  a  fight  with  sticks  and  staffs.  Hav- 
ing neither  the  means  of  fighting  nor  the  disposition  to  fight,  the 
American  democracy,  according  to  the  ideals"  of  Senator  Works, 
would  not  only  be  a  pusillanimous  and  helpless  thing  but  would 
not  be  a  democracy  at  all.  If  we  did  not  bow  our  neck  to  the 
oppressor,  our  neck  would  be  broken  by  the  oppressor.  We 
either  have  to  effectively  defend  our  house  or  take  the  place  of 
the  doormat. 

Some  one  has  said  : 

There  are  two  kinds  of  government — one  in  which  the  people  show 
their  teeth  at  one  another,  and  the  other  in  which  they  show  their 
tongues  and  lick  the  feet  of  the  strongest. 

As  between  the  armed,  virile,  and  vigilant  democracy  showing 
its  teeth,  and  the  craven  population,  cowering  under  the  lash  of 
the  aggressor,  there  can  be  no  choice  in  the  minds  of  free  men. 

Is  life  so  sweet  and  peace  so  dear  that  they  are  to  be  bought  at  the 
price  of  chains  and  slavery  ? 

Germany  showed  her  set  purpose  to  break  down  international 
law,  flout  international  rights,  violate  international  treaties,  en- 
slave and  destroy  innocent  people  by  land  and  sea,  disregard 
solemn  obligations,  and  ignore  the  protests  which  were  made  in 
courteous  yet  firm  language  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  speaking  for  the  American  democracy,  until  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  boundless  patience,  gave  notice  that,  however  great 
was  our  reluctance  to  engage  in  costly  and  murderous  warfare, 
if  Germany  persisted  in  her  aggression,  there  was  only  one 
course  for  a  self-respecting  people  to  pursue.  Germany  chose 
war.  Here  was  the  stage  at  which  we  either  had  to  stand  fast 
or  run  away.  If  we  stood  fast,  there  was  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  defending  our  place,  our  position,  our  rights,  our  dig- 
nity as  a  sovereign  nation,  under  whose  sheltering  segis  the 
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people  of  tlie  world  were  free  to  come,  untrarnmeled  by  tyranny, 
and  pursue  life  and  happiness.  If  we  ran  away,  we  would  not 
have  avoided  war,  because  war  unfailingly  would  have  pursued 
us.  If  democracy,  liberty,  and  human  rights  are  locked  up  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  United  States,  then  democracy,  liberty,  and 
human  rights,  and  their  survival  become  the  issue  of  the  war, 
and  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  to  enter  the  war  against  Germany 
and  German  pretensions  in  alliance  with  the  other  powers,  be- 
cause sooner  or  later,  in  case  of  the  success  of  German  arms,  we 
would  have  had  to  meet  the  enemy  alone. 

Has  the  Senator  forgotten  the  holy  alliance  and  the  treaty  of 
Verona,  where  the  autocratic  powers,  after  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  spread  of 
democracy  at  home  and  abroad?  The  South  American  Republics 
had  declared  their  independence,  and  the  powers  had  allied 
themselves  to  destroy  them  and  destroy  the  democratic  senti- 
ment which  had  sprung  up  in  Europe  and  which  threatened  to 
overthrow  the  domination  by  the  few  of  the  lives  and  happiness 
of  the  many. 

Has  the  Senator  so  soon  forgotten  the  bold  attempt  of  the 
German  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  Zimmerman,  before  the 
declaration  of  war,  to  establish  a  secret  alliance  with  Mexico 
and  Japan  to  invade  our  rights  and  to  turn  friendly  nations 
against  us  and  transfer  the  war  to  this  continent?  Was  not  the 
wicked  design  to  restore  the  border  States  to  Mexico  and  give 
the  Philippines,  and,  perhaps,  the  Pacific  Slope,  to  Japan?  Does 
the  Senator  forget  the  actual  invasion  of  our  peaceful  land, 
before  the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations,  by  murderous  spies 
and  dynamiters,  who  destroyed  both  property  and  life,  which  led 
to  the  expulsion  of  officers  accredited  to  the  German  Imperial 
Embassy?  Does  he  not  see  in  these  things  an  attempt  on  the 
life  of  free  government  on  the  American  Continent? 

This  has  therefore  developed  into  a  war  for  democracy,  because 
Germany,  the  sternest  military  autocracy  in  Europe,  had  set  out 
to  Prussianize  the  world.  If  victorious  its  first  attack  would  be 
upon  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  it  would  put  every  land  south 
of  the  Mexican  border  under  its  rule  and  establish  in  this  hemis- 
phere that  condition  which  would  ultimately  involve  irrepressi- 
ble conflict  and  make  us  permanently  a  militaristic  nation. 

No  one  can  read  the  message  of  the  President  delivered  to  the 
Houses  of  Congress  on  April  2,  1917,  without  finding  ample 
justification  for  the  war,  and  believing  that  the  very  existence 
of  America  as  a  peaceful  democracy  was  involved  in  its  out- 
come. We  might  have  stayed  out,  abandoned  France,  England, 
Italy,  and  Russia  to  their  fate,  accumulated  great  wealth,  and 
bided  our  time,  but  that  our  time  would  come  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt.  Our  national  humiliation,  however,  the  con- 
sciousness of  cowardice,  the  pusillanimity  of  our  Government 
would  have  so  undermined  our  national  self-respect  and  so 
impaired  our  powers  of  organization  and  resistance,  if  not  our 
very  national  spirit  itself,  that  we  would  become  as  easy  victims 
to  the  aggressor  as  the  lamb  is  to  the  wolf.  I  can  not  think  of 
Senator  Works — amiable,  benevolent,  and  optimistic — but  that 
I  recall  the  lines  of  Alexander  Pope : 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 
Had  he  thy  reason  would  he  skip  and  play? 
Pleased  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flowery  food 
And  licks  the  hands  just  raised  to  spill  his  blood. 
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Such  leadership  as  his  would  lead  us  into  the  shambles. 
The  President  in  this  message  said  : 

The  present  German  warfare  against  commerce  is  a  warfare  against 
mankind.  It  is  a  war  against  all  nations.  *  *  *  Each  nation  must 
decide  for  itself  how  it  will  meet  it.  We  must  put  excited  feeling  away. 
Our  motives  will  not  be  revenge  or  the  victorious  assertion  of  physical 
might  of  the  Nation,  but  only  the  vindication  of  right,  human  right,  of 
which  we  are  only  a  single  champion.  There  is  one  choice  we  can  not 
make,  we  are  incapable  of  making ;  we  will  not  choose  the  path  of  sub- 
mission and  suffer  the  most  sacred  rights  of  our  Nation  and  our  people 
to  be  ignored  or  violated.  Wrongs  against  which  we  now  array  our- 
selves are  not  common  wrongs  ;  they  cut  to  the  very  roots  of  human  life. 

Judge  Works  was  once  a  committing  magistrate  and  punished 
offenders,  and  still  says  the  law  must  be  obeyed,  even  though  he 
personally  dissents  from  the  wisdom  of  the  law.  What  answer 
has  he,  then,  to  this  sentiment  taken  from  the  same  message  of 
President  Wilson? — 

We  are  at  the  beginning  of  an  age  in  which  it  will  be  insisted  that 
the  same  standards  of  conduct  and  of  responsibility  for  wrongdoing 
shall  be  observed  among  nations  and  their  governments  that  are  ob- 
served among  the  individual  citizens  of  civilized  States.  *  *  *  The 
steadfast  concert  for  peace  can  never  be  maintained,  except  by  a  partner- 
ship of  democratic  nations.  No  autocratic  government  could  be  trusted 
to  keep  faith  within  it  or  observe  its  covenants.  *  *  *  Only  free 
people  can  hold  their  purpose  and  their  honor  steady  to  the  common  end 
and  prefer  the  interests  of  mankind  to  any  narrow  interests  of  their  own. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  LEWIS],  ingenuous  as  he  is, 
confiding,  believing  what  he  hears,  is  disposed  to  regard  the 
oracular  utterances  of  the  new  minister  of  state  of  the  German 
Empire  as  opening  the  doors  of  peace.  The  President  gravely 
questions  whether  an  iron  and  autocratic  Government,  whose 
methods  are  those  of  tyranny,  can  sit  down  in  a  council  of 
democratic  nations  and  cease  to  be  a  disturbing  and  a  disor- 
ganizing element.  So  there  will  have  to  be  more  than  oracular 
intimations ;  there  will  have  to  be  written  in  black  and  white 
terms  of  peace  before  they  can  be  considered  as  being  offered 
in  good  faith;  and  if  they  are  offered  in  black  and  white  they 
may  become,  alas,  a  "  scrap  of  paper,"  and  they  may  be  intro- 
duced merely  for  the  purpose  of  disarming  the  more  confiding 
and  honorable  nations  in  order  to  make  the  final  blow  more 
effective.  We  must  be  on  our  guard. 

Germany  has  put  herself  out  of  the  pale  of  civilized  nations, 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  must  certainly  bring  to  the  Sen- 
ate greater  assurances  of  good  faith  than  are  indicated  in  the 
press  dispatches. 

But  the  President's  message,  which  I  have  just  quoted,  gives 
a  forecast  of  that  concert  of  nations,  loving  freedom  and  will- 
ing to  make  sacrifices  for  it,  which  can  alone  insure  the  perma- 
nent peace  of  the  world. 

We  are  glad — 

The  President  says — 

to  fight  thus  for  the  ultimate  peace  of  the  world  and  for  the  libera- 
tion of  its  peoples,  the  Geman  peoples  included  ;  for  the  rights  of  na- 
tions great  and  small ;  and  the  privilege  of  men  everywhere  to  choose 
their  way  of  life  and  of  obedience.  The  world  must  be  made  safe  for 
democracy.  Its  peace  must  be  planted  upon  trusted  foundations  of 
political  liberty. 

It  is  a  glorious  thing.  Mr.  President,  to  see  this  free  Nation, 
after  having  built  its  structure  of  liberty  deep  and  strong  in 
the  hearts  of  its  citizens,  to  shelter  the  hopes  of  mankind, 
maintain  the  power  and  at  the  same  time  the  spirit  to  fight  for 
its  ideals  in  a  world  at  war,  not  for  the  purpose  of  its  greater 
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enrichment  or  for  the  acquisition  of  territory,  but  simply  to 
preserve  what  it  has  won  in  the  past  by  the  blood  of  its  mar- 
tyrs. It  can  not  allow  the  world  to  recede  under  the  dictation 
of  a  German  Kaiser,  having  for  his  purpose  greater  power 
and  further  domination,  trampling  under  his  feet,  in  his  unholy 
ambition,  the  rights  of  the  humble  and  defenseless.  America, 
dauntless  and  determined,  resolute  and  resourceful,  says,  in 
the  name  of  human  rights  which  are  epitomized  in  democracy, 
"  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther." 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity  of  making  these 
reflections,  because  I  have  been  in  receipt,  from  my  fellow 
citizens  of  various  European  extraction,  of  expressions  of  grave 
doubt  as  to  not  only  the  wisdom  but  the  necessity  of  our  hav- 
ing gone  to  war.  I  have  not  often  obtruded  my  views  upon 
the  Senate,  and  I  doubt  if  I  have  ever  spoken  at  a  time  when 
a  measure  was  before  this  body  not  strictly  relating  to  the 
subject  of  my  remarks ;  but  receiving  from  my  constituents 
this  treasonable  comment  by  the  former  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, I  should  like  to  stigmatize  it  as  it  deserves,  and  yet  I 
would  not  stigmatize  him. 

'  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  defense  of  the  privilege  of  free  speech, 
free  thought,  and  free  press,  as  I  recollect,  said  that  it  did  not 
affect  the  welfare  of  the  Republic  where  reason  was  left  free 
to  combat  error  and  every  hostile  and  even  treasonable  utter- 
ance. Jefferson  would  bring  before  the  forum  of  conscience 
every  fact,  every  shred  of  evidence;  and  he  says  a  man  will  be 
judged  not  by  the  Tightness  but  by  the  uprightness  of  his  deci- 
sion. I  believe  the  former  Senator  from  California  is  wholly 
conscientious,  that  he  believes  exactly  what  he  says ;  and  as 
long  as  we  are  free  here,  without  censorship  in  the  Senate  or 
in  the  press  or  on  the  platform,  to  answer  him,  I  would  give 
him  the  greatest  freedom  in  his  charter  to  speak.  It  was  said 
of  the  British  Parliament  that,  "  Girt  around  by  friends  or  foes, 
a  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will " ;  and,  at  any  rate,  he  can 
be  as  wrong  as  he  likes  and  as  long  as  he  likes  in  this  Chamber. 

I  acquit  ex-Senator  Works,  but  I  answer  him.  I  hope  the 
Post  Office  Department  will  not  visit  punishment  upon  the  press 
that  gave  expression,  without  approval,  to  his  utterance  by 
denying  it  post-office  facilities,  because  wherever  this  paper  has 
gone  I  am  going  to  see,  if  that  is  possible,  that  an  adequate 
answer  goes.  That  is  the  best  way  to  meet  treasonable  utter- 
ance, and  I  can  not  say  that  any  utterances  possible  in  this 
land  are  more  reprehensible  than  treasonable  utterances,  which 
give  comfort  to  the  enemy  and  demoralize  our  citizens  and 
soldiers;  and  yet  let  us  even  tolerate  the  ebullitions  of  the 
former  Senator  from  California,  though  they  be  manifestly  not 
only*  in  bad  taste  but  dangerous  and  unpatriotic  at  this  time, 
because  he  is  by  conviction  and  conscience  a  pacifist ;  he  is  a 
noncombatant ;  he  will  offer  no  resistance,  no  matter  what 
humiliation  is  put  upon  him.  He  can  not  conceive  that  any 
insult  would  under  any  circumstances — ami  he  so  says — justify 
the  blow.  Feeling  that  way,  we  have  more  of  pity  than  of 
blame  to  express ;  and  when  it  is  made  known  of  men  that 
such  are  his  convictions,  then  his  influence  will  just  in  that 
proportion  be  of  little  value.  They  may  even  evoke  patriotic 
reaction  by  the  apathetic.  But  no  treason  should  be  allowed 
to  go  unchallenged; 'and  any  incitement  against  the  enforcement 
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of  the  law  should  be  suppressed  because  it  is  the  law.     This  is 
a  Government  of  law,  and  the  Government  has  spoken. 

I  trust  that  my  constituents  who  look  dubiously  upon  this  war 
under  suggestions  of  that  kind  will  realize  when  they  hear  the 
answer  of  their  President,  which  I  have  quoted,  that  pacifist 
though  he  is,  patriot  he  also  is;  that  there  is  a  time  when 
resistance  becomes  absolutely  necessary  for  the  existence  of  the 
individual  or  of  the  State. 

They  say  that  self-defense  is  the  best  of  all  laws  because  the 
lawyers  have  not  made  it. 

Whatever  we  have  done  in  this  Chamber  by  way  of  legisla- 
tion for  preparedness  for  war  and  providing  the  means  for 
war,  it  counts  as  nothing  compared  with  the  primal  and  in- 
stinctive right  of  a  man,  and  equally  of  a  State,  to  defend  him- 
self or  itself.  Therefore  I  claim  that  this  is  a  war  of  self- 
defense,  a  war  of  self -preservation,  untainted  by  the  unholy 
ambition  of  any  Kaiser,  unaffected  in  any  degree  by  aggran- 
dizement sought  or  advantage  to  be  gained,  and  that  we  have 
come  to  look  upon  it,  under  the  leadership  of  our  President,  as 
entitled  in  this  world  crisis  of  democracy  to  the  help  and  sup- 
port of  our  arms. 

If  we  had  remained  out  of  the  war  and  saved  our  sons 
and  saved  our  treasure,  we  would  be  very  rich  in  pocket  and 
secure,  temporarily  at  least,  in  the  possession  of  our  boys ;  but, 
as  I  heard  a  Senator  say  the  other  day,  he  could  not  explain 
without  shame  to  his  posterity  that  living  in  this  time,  with  a 
family  of  boys,  that  they  had  failed  to  respond  to  the  call  of 
the  colors — failed  to  respond  to  the  call  of  country.  "  It  is  not 
all  of  life  to  live,  nor  all  of  death  to  die."  No  man  who  sur- 
vives this  war,  having  participated  in  it,  shall  ever  regret  it. 
As  Henry  V  said  before  the  Battle  of  Agincourt,  so  says  the 
Republic,  "He  to-day  who  sheds  his  blood  with  me  shall  be 
my  brother."  No  man  who  is  a  slacker  and  avoids  his  duty  and 
who  "  holds  his  manhood  cheap  "  can  hold  up  his  head  among 
his  fellows  when  history  shall  record  the  heroic  events  of  this 
heroic  year. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Apropos  of  what  has  been 
said  by  my  colleague  from  California  [Mr.  PHELAN]. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  very  few  of  the  views  of  John  D. 
Works  with  which  I  am  in  sympathy.  There  are  fewer  still  of 
my  views  with  which  he  is  in  sympathy.  I  am  in  little  sym- 
pathy with  what  has  been  quoted  to-day  by  my  colleague  from 
California ;  but  I  feel  that  there  is  one  thing  that  ought  to  be 
said : 

When  this  Nation  was  in  danger,  when  the  'call  came  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  volunteers  in  1861,  John 
D.  Works  shouldered  a  musket,  and,  in  the  old  uniform  of  blue, 
he  fought  through  that  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  PHELAN.    I  am  very  glad  the  Senator  has  reminded  me 
of  that,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  it  in  th'e  EECOBD. 
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